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DECEMBE 








CHARIVARIA. 

A uapy novelist has a capital grudge | 
against Mr. Luoyp GrorGe with his | 
servant stamps, for he has succeeded | 
in making a certain passage in a book 
of hers which appeared before the Bill 
was printed quite ridiculous. ‘ Poor 
Martha,” she wrote, “was a typical 
domestic. She had the servant stamp 
all over her.” 


- she 
7 


Several German newspapers informed 
their readers that the German Govern- 
ment intended to insist on Great 
Britain sacrificing Mr. Luoyp GrorGE 
as formerly M. DELcAssE was sacrificed. 
People over here, however, do not seem 
to have credited the 
rumour. Anyhow, 
Consols failed to rise. | 


| 
| 


Mr. MASTERMAN has 
offered a prize to the 
first of his con-| 
stituents who gains 
the maternity benefit | 
under the Insurance 
Act; but this must 
not be taken as an! 
expression of belief 
that Mr. Ltoyp| 
GEORGE’S measure| 
will never become law. | FS 


A new vessel which 
has just been ordered 
for our Navy is to 
be called The Daisy. 
Frankly, we consider 
the mildness of this 
name a mistake. If 
recourse must be had 


to the plant world, we! _ 2#¢ Bandit. 


SEE ANOTHER.’ 


would suggest that 
such names as The 
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The Captive. ‘‘ INDEED, I TRUST NOT. 





The incident, by the way, tends to} 
confirm the theory that in the States | 
there is far less formality about the | 
dispensing of justice than in our old- 
fashioned country. 


“Monarchs from the Inside” is the 
title of an article in T.P.’s Weekly. This 
sounds curiously like the reminiscences 
of a gentleman who has been dined off 
by a Cannibal King. 





| “Practical gifts rather than orna- 
mental,” The Express informs us, “ are 
likely to be in demand this Christmas.” 
This emboldens us to express the wish 
that the anonymous admirer who on 
previous occasions has so kindly sent 








**TAKE YOUR LAST LOOK ON THE SUNRISE FOR BELIKE YOU WILL NE’ER 





Forget -me-not, The 
Stinging Nettle, The Prickly Pear, or 

even J'he Dandelion, are far better 

calculated to strike terror into the heart 

of the enemy. —s 
* 

The statement made by the Earl of 
DensiGH at a dinner the other day to 
the effect that mankind could now be 
divided into three species—man, wo- 
man, and the chauffeur —has, The 
Autocar informs us, given offence to 
many respectable mechanicians. Why 
anyone should object to being called a 
Superman we are at a loss tounderstand. 


£50 for pulling the nose of another 
Missouri judge. It remains to be seen 
whether this penalty is heavy enough 
to prevent the practice spreading 
among the more wealthy judges of the 
district. 





A Missouri judge has been fined | 





[VARI 


Ir’s THE FIRST I’VE SEEN AND I CONSIDER 
THAT AS A SPECTACLE IT IS GROSSLY OVERRATED, WHILE THE COLD IS INTENSE.” 
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THE SLIDING SCALES OF 
JUSTICE. 
[An offer has been made by the Governor of 
| Virginia to a murderer to postpone his execution 
for a month if he confesses. ] 

YesterDay the trial was concluded 
of William Brakepeace, for burglary 
and assaulting the police. 

Prisoner’s counsel, who declared that 
his client was a man of stainless 
character and could prove a complete 
alibi, offered, however, to plead guilty 
to the minor charge if that of burglary 
was not proceeded with. After some 
bargaining the negotiations broke down. 

Prisoner elected to give evidence, and 
deposed that he was nowhere near the 
. .place where he was 
jarrested. The case 
' |was one of mistaken 
4A! \identity. He would 
| willingly plead guilty 
| to a few minor charges 
|'—forgeries, persona- 
tions and things of 
that sort, or—wait a 
moment —he would 
pay £25 into court if 
this would square the 
matter. No? | Well, 
£30? £35? Really, 
he didn’t know what 
Courts were coming 
to! Here was a 
chawnst of making 
money instead of 
spending it. £40? At 
£40—going! Well,he 
would make the Court 
a fair offer—he would 
throw in two diamond 
rings and a lady’s gold 
watch, blame him! 

The foreman of the 
jury here interposed 
— ‘with the suggestion 





us such a pretty Christmas card will | that, if the prisoner would plead guilty 


this year oblige with a 500-ton yacht. 


The torpedo-gunboat Spanker has 
'been in hospital at Sheerness, a mer- 
chant steamship having struck her. The 
cause of the quarrel has not transpired. 


| Inside a large cod-fish which was 
caught off Queenstown Harbour last 
week was found a leather purse con- 
taining two sixpenny pieces. It is 
thought that the cod may have been a 
poor relation of a gold-fish. 


| In its account of the recovery of the 
‘stolen Fra Angelico, a contemporary 
says that the Chief of Police on receiving 
'the news “kissed the lucky detectives 
|on both cheeks.” Before we called the 
detectives lucky we should require to 
| see a portrait of the Chief of Police. 


ito arson, they would make a strong 
recommendation for mercy. 

After consultation with his client 
prisoner’s counsel rejected this offer 
with contempt and indignation. Pri- 
soner relied on his unblemished reputa- 
tion and the common honesty of the 
British juryman. 

Here his lordship retired to bargain 
with both counsel. As a result the 
prisoner withdrew his alibi and pleaded 
guilty to both charges, on the under- 
standing that, if he produced fifty 
per cent. of the missing jewellery, the 
sentence would not exceed six months’ 
imprisonment. 








Reform of the House of Lords. 
“ The Daily Express states that Mrs. Asquith 
has decided to accept a peerage at the New 
! Year.” —Times of India Weekly. 
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lever to face the world again with a 
smile [ must share my trouble with 
others. I cannot bear my burden alone. 





; man next to me, “but have you got 
| two hats ? 
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A CROWN OF SORROWS. 
THERE is something on my mind, of 
which I must relieve myself. If Il am 


Friends, I have lost my hat. Will 








ot Are you sure you brought it with 
you?” he asked. 


that it ‘would solve. the whole mystery 
if I hadn’t brought it with me. 

* Are you sure you are the fireman?” 
[ said coldly. 





the gentleman who took it by mistake 
and forgot to leave his own in its place, | 
kindly return my hat to me at one e?| 

[ am very miserable without my hat. 
It was one of those nice soft ones with 
a dent down the middle to collect the 
rain; one of those soft hats which 
wrap themselves so lovingly round the 
eranium that they ultimately absorb 
the personality of the wearer under- 
neath, responding to his every emotion. 
When people said nice things about 
me my hat would swell in sympathy ; 
when they said nasty things, or when 
[ had had my hair cut, it would adapt | 
itself automatically: to my lesser re- 
quirements. In a word, it fitted—and 
that is more than can be said for your 
hard unyielding bowler. 

My hat and I dropped into a hall of | 
music’ one night last week. I placed 
it under the seat, put a coat on it to 
keep it warm, and settled down to 
enjoy myself. My hat could see 
nothing, but it knew that it would 
hear all about the entertainment on 
the way home. When the last moving 
picture had moved away, my hat and | 
prepared to depart together. I drew 
out the coat and felt around for my 
—— Where onearth... 

I was calm at first. 

‘Excuse me,”’ I said politely to the 


o 
9” 


** Several,” 

meaning. 

1 dived under the seat again, and 
came up with some more dust. 

“Someone,” | said to a programme 
girl, “ has taken my hat.” 

“ Have you looked under the seat for 
it?” she asked. 

It was such a sound suggestion that 
[ went under the seat for the third 


he replied, mistaking my 


He thought for a moment, and then 
unburdened himself of another idea. 


| the seat,” he said. 

f left him under the seat and went 
downstairs with a heavy heart. At the 
door I said to the hall porter, “ Have 
you seen anybody going out with two 
hats by mistake ?”’ 

‘What's the matter?’ 
« Lost your hat?” 

“Tt has been stolen.” 

“Have you looked under the seats ? 
It may have been kicked along a bit.” 

‘Perhaps I'd better see the manager,” 
[ said. “Is it any good looking under 
the seats for him?” 

“T expect it’s just been kicked along 
a bit,” the hall porter repeated con- 
fidently. “I'll come up with you and 
look for it.” 


he said. 





“If there’s any more talk about 
being kicked along a bit,” I said 


bitterly, “ somebody will be. I want the 
manager.” 

L was led to the manager's room, 
and there I explained the matter to 
him. He was very pleasant about it. 

“ T expect you haven't looked for it 
properly,” he said, with a charming 
smile. ‘Just take this gentleman up,’ 
he added to the hall porter, “and find 
his hat for him. It has probably been 
kicked under one of the other seats.” 

We were smiled irresistibly out, and 
I was dragged up to the grand circle 
again. The seats by this time were 
laid out in white draperies ; the house 
looked very desolate; I knew that my 
poor hat was dead. 

With an air of cheery confidence the 
hall 29 turned into the first row of | 
ae . 

‘It may have been kicked on to the 
stage,” I said, as he began to slow 





time. 

“It may have been kicked further 
along,” suggested another attendant. 
She walked up and down the row 
looking for it and, 
had kicked it into the row above, 
walked up and down that one too; and, 


in case somebody | 


idown. “It may have jumped into one | 
of the boxes. It may have turned into | 
a rabbit. You know, I expect you | 
aren't looking for it properly.” 

The manager was extremely sym- 
pathetic when we came back to him. 
| He said, “Oh, I’m sorry.” Just like 


in Guse somebody had found touch with | that—* Oh, I'm sorry.” 


it on the other side of the house, many 
other girls spread themselves in pursuit; 


and soon we had the whole pack! 


hunting for it. 

Then the fireman came up, suspecting 
the worst. I told him it was even 
worse than that—my hat had been| 
stolen. 





| « My hat,” I 
stolen.” 

| “I’m sorry,” he repeated with a 
| bored smile, and turned to look at him- 
self in the glass. 

| Then I became angry with him and 
his attendants and his whole blessed 
theatre. 


said firmly, “has been 





The programme girls seemed to think | 


“ Perhaps it’s just been kicked under | 
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He had a flash of inspiration. “My hat,” I said bitingly, - has been 


stolen from me —while I al 

You must ‘om seen me wearing it 
in the dearold days. Greeny brown it 
was in colour ; but it wasn’t the colour 
that drew your eyes to it—no, nor yet 
the shape, nor the angle at which it sat, 
It was just the essential rightness of it. 
If you haveever seen a hat which you 
felt instinctively was a clever hat, an 
| alive hat, a profound hat, then that was 
my hat—-and that was myself under- 
neath it. A. A. M. 





CRICKETS ON THE HEARTH. 


[A joyous anticipation, inspired by reading 
just below a letter from Mr, ALFRED AUSTIN on 
the Servant Tax, printed in The Evening Neves, 
an effusion signed **M. Waker (Cook) and 
R. Carrer (Housemaid)."} 

Truce to the wrongs and the rights o’ 
the matter ! 

Plague on their pesky Bill! 

Susan, author of pies and batter, 

Puddings that please or kill, 
Wielder thou of the whitened roller, 
Never before, since anxious molar 
Trod on a crust, wast thou controller, 

Cook, of the poignant quill. 


Thine to pluck the Michaelmas gander 
Down in the basement grot ; 
When disturbed, with a wholesome 
candour 
Letting us hear what 's what ; 
Shrined about with condiments herbal, 
Now and again thy sauce was verbal, 
Ah! but never the Muses’ burble 
Troubled thy tranquil lot. 


Now thou shalt cast aside the sorrel, 
Chervil and mint and rue; 
Thine are the bays and thine the 
laurel ! 
As for the stuffed-up flue, 
Goodness knows ! for the god estranges 
Hearts that were set on kitchen-ranges, 
Fires the soul, and for chops exchanges 
| Nectar and honey-dew. 
| Ye 





es, oh yes, in The Times or Morning 
| Post I shall shortly sean 
| ( Half of an inmost page adorning) 
| Pans by Mary Ann; 

Yo, not long shalt thou deign to tarry at 
po prose, Eliza Harriet ; 
| Look atthe flaming youth in his chariot! 
| Follow the pipes ‘of Pan! 


' 


Only when thou hast turned the inner 
Taps of the fount divine, 
Don’t forget we should like our dinner 
Punctual (we who pine 
Darkling here), and that steaks are 
eaten, 
Patties and 
wheaten ; 
Pound the lyre, but let Mrs. Berton 
Mix with the Sacred Nine. 


puffs and all things 


Evoe. 
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Insurance Baw. “MY LORD, I KNOW YOU’RE NOT ALLOWED TO KILL ME; BUT 
PLEASE DON’T MANGLE ME MORE THAN YOU CAN HELP; I'VE HAD A DEUCE OF 
A TIME ALREADY AT THE HANDS OF MY RESPECTED PARENT.” 
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“WHAT WITH 


THE RIGHT MEN IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


(Following naturally on the appointment of Mr. Charles 
Brookjield to the Assistant Censorship of Plays.) 


Tar Rev. F. B. Meyer has been unanimously elected 
Vice-President of the National Sporting Club. 

The new Secretary of the Beefsteak Club will, it is 
rumoured, be Mr. Eustace MILEs. 

The latest name added to the list of the Insurance Com- 
missioners is that of the Editor of The Daily Mail, whose 
work in connection with the Servant-Tax is well known | 
to the publie. 

Mr. Asquitn has been offered and has accepted the post | 
of Honorary Treasurer to the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. 

Mr. Luoyp Grorar, though an exceedingly busy man, 
| will shortly take up his duties as Advisor to the Tax- 
Payers’ Protection Association. 
| _ Lord Rosepery has, it is said, regretfully declined the 
| Assistant-Librarianship of the British Museum, although 
| he had “a burning desire to accept it.” 

Mrs. Peraick LAwReENcE, as soon as her present duties 
Will permit, will take up an Agency for the Plate-Glass 
Insurance Company. 

The Dean of Sr. Pavt’s, after much persuasion, has at 
last consented to join the staff of Punch. 











From a concert advertisement :— 
“Of Shumann Mr. —— knows all that he need know.” 


| All the same somebody ought to tell him about the “c. 


‘eee 
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THE ELECTRIC AGE. 
(Will it cause a Strike ?) 
rue GuVNonk’s TELEPHONE AND THE MIssus’s HOT PLATE AND Miss MABEL’s NEW ELECTRIC TOASTER, BREAKFAST 
IS NOW ONE LONG BLOOMING HURDLE-RACE,”—Jeames’s letter to a friend. 


ed) 


A COLD WELCOME. 


O Winter of th2 seamed and frosted face 
(Speaking in metaphor), you come apace— 
Which in December often is the case. 


Yes, you are coming, welcomed, I suppose, — 
Only by fools and hunting men and those 
Who ski, ete., on Alpine snows ; 


Not welcomed, I assure you, by the Bard, 
Who hates the cold and finds it jolly hard 
To warble when asthmatic and catarrh’d; 


Who lives in torment all the season through 
Because the axis of the world is skew 
(The fact which, I am told, accounts for you), 


Happy those plutocrats who at this time 
Speed, like the swallows, to a warmer clime, 
There to remain till latish Spring. How prime! 


Happy, thrice happy Warner's little band, 
Sent out to look for ashes in the land 


Of kangaroos and sheep and things. How grand! 


Not mine such luck. 
freak 

Our axis, as I mentioned, is oblique, 

And will not shift itself for me who speak ; 


Still, since by some strange 


Since I was not deemed good enough for “ Plum” ; 
Since there ’s no earthly use in looking glum ; 
Since you are coming—why, then, dash it, come! 


ee | 
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| POTTED PAPERS. 
| After “ The Eyewitness” (Mr. Belloc). 
FoREIGN AFFAIRS. 
NowHere are the drawbacks of Rota- | 
tivism more frequently displayed than | 
in the conduct of our Foreign Policy. 
Lord Rosresery, with that knack of 
glossing over unpleasant facts with a 
literary varnish which is his sole title 
to distinction, called it “Securing a 
continuity of foreign policy.” In plain | 
language it is simply a case of sharing | 
the spoils of office. Under our 
so-called democracy certain 
families monopolise diplomacy 
—not the Runcmans (and [| 
confess that no man with such | 
an awful name ought ever to} 
hold high office) or even the; 
Lioyp GeEorGEs, but the Lans- | 
powNes and the Greys. Lord 
LANSDOWNE has at least the 
advantage of a strain of French 
blood in his veins. Grey has 
nothing beyond his name, his| 
nose, which proclaims his Sem- 
itic origin in trumpet tones, and 
his gigantic wealth, derived from 
his corrupt management of the, 
North Eastern Railway when 
he was out of office. Beside} 
his colossal malversation Lioyp 
GeEorGE sinks to the level of 
a petty pilferer. The CHAn-' 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER only | 
robs servants, but our Foreign | 
Minister plunders potentates. | 





From THe Eayptian. | 
Seven wealthy towns contend 
for Homer dead 
Through which the living Homer} [-~ 
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faction; while BEN, the famous super, 
is yet another clamant examp!e of the 
ubiquitous intrusion of Israelitism. 


CoMMENTS OF THE WEEX. 


The new Naval appointments have! 
| 


been greeted with the usual chorus of 
commandeered approval. But what are 
the facts? Admiral BripGeMan is a 
Freemason, Prince Louts or BAtTTen- 
BERG is a German spy, and Captain 


PAKENHAM'S great grandfather’s third’! 


cousin married a lady whose name was 


7 


Ze *, 
Lhe 





YS tl BOGE FF i 3 
i] j . Yi GY, Lye? hope you will be able to. 
LE, 
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never drinks cocoa. Failing Mr. Buunr 
I doubt if it would have been possible 
ito secure a more satisfactory repre- 
sentative, so far as anyone can be so 
under the present miserable régime. 





COMMERCIAL CANDOUR IN 
HIGH LIFE. 

[‘‘ Things often thought, but ne'er before 
} expressed,” Misquotation. | 

].—Poor Niece to Rich Unele. 
My pear Uncie,—To thinkthat nex: 
Tuesday I shall be twenty-one! 
I can hardly realis2 it, but I 


Ever your affectionate niece, 
JANET. 
II.—Poor Nephew to same 
Rich Unele. 

My pear Uncie,—I have not 
forgotten your last generous 
Xmas present. There will be 
another of these quaint cere- 
monies on December 25th this | 
year. ' 

Now and then and always 

your affectionate nephew, 

JOHN. 


I1I.—HHusband to Wife. 


My pEar Grrn,—.... When 
I return home, I intend to bring 
you a little offering of some sort. | 
On the one hand my business 
can be made to take me in the | 
neighbourhood of Bond Street, 
but, on the other hand, there are | 
some of just the roses you love | 
at Covent Garden. 





Wife to Husband (telegram). 











hegged his bread : ~ AT SMITH No flowers, by request. 
d Inel scorning BLUNT r r . . . 
And England, seorning Buiunt, 4 TERRIBLE SITUATION 1V.—Wedding Invitation | 
the modern Homer, ’ ; vical . = Vow form) | 
Bestows a peerage on that brute THIS GENTLEMAN HAS “DONE WITH pocrors” AND IS sUB- (. : . 
Lord Caouzn. SCRIBING TO ** EVERYONE HIS OWN MEDICINE-MAN” IN FoRT- Captain and Mrs. Percival 
rT wr per acsccany a = SI a — ned -* ALI BroaDBACK | 

HE FOLLIES. . 8 OMS ) MORE) OF LUMBAGO, W { THE INSTAL- ; a ome 
MENT ENDS, AND HE MUST WAIT A FORTNIGHT FOR THE CURE, request the pleasure of | 





It is curious to note the re- 
action of politics on the playhouse. | 
Even Mr, P&énisster cannot escape the 
execrable infection of the House of 
Commons. It is or ought to be the duty 
of the Opposition, as represented at the 
Apollo Theatre by Mr. Lewis Sypney, to 
oppose. Instead of which he habitually 
plays up to Mr. PELtssrerR in a manner | 
worthy of a Portuguese or Anglo-Sem- 
| itie Rotativist at his worst. The only 
explanation that I can offer of this 
abdication of his function is that Mr. 
SypDNeEy, as his very dubious Christian | 
name implies, is the salaried hireling of 
the RorH4cuinp ring. Miss Murer, 
GEORGE, again, whose surname renders 
her gravely suspect, betrays in every 
inflection of her voice the influence of 
the CapsBury - CARNEGIE - ROWNTREE 











Miriam Boodle. Undera genuine system 
of representation such appointments 
would be impossible, but the abdication 
of the House of Commons leaves us with- 
out any engine of control over the in- 
terests of a groupof atheistic plutocrats. 


We rejoice to see that Mr. AuBREY 
HERBERT has been returned for South 
Somerset. As between “ Liberals ’’ and 
“‘ Conservatives ’’ we feel, as our readers 
know, the tired impartiality of those 
who see through the footlng game. 
But Mr. Hersert is a man of some 


independence of character and culture. | 
He is a poet and has read the poets 
of the Pléiade in the original French; | 


he is more interested in picaresque 
romance than in free libraries; and he 


Mr. and Mrs. SMYLIz’s 
Company, at the marriage of their 
daughter 
MARGARET 
To Lieutenant Joon BowLER GREEN 
at the Oratory, Brompton, and after- | 
wards at } 
16, Hyde Gardens, W. 
N.B.—It’s YOUR PRESENT THEY WANT. 








‘They purloined the coffee room, and towk 

away several silver articles.” 
WVealdstone Obser¢ 

Policeman (to Suspicious Character) : 
Now then, what, have you got in that | 
bag ? 

S.C.: Only the washing, guv’nor. 

Policeman: Washing be blowed! I 
| there’s not a coffee room in there [ll | 
eat my boots. 
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TRACTS THAT TOOK THE 
WRONG TURNING. 
I. 

OncE upon a time there was a small 
tradesman named John Ston3. He 
was an honest, hard-working man, who 
did his best to make both ends meet 
and support his wife and three small 
children. But, try as he might, custom 
left his shop, while to make things 
worse his assistant robbed him, and 
he found himself one morning with 
only ten pounds between himself and 
the bankruptcy court. His debts 
amounted to over thirty pounds, and 
more stock was needed. 

In his despair he went for a walk 
and chanced to meet an old school- 
fellow named James Smith. “ Hullo, 
John,” said James, ‘“‘ why do you look 





!so glum?” John told him. “It is 
| lucky you met me,” was the reply, “ for 
| I've got a tip for the races to-morrow 
| which can’t fail. Take my advice. 
| Put your ten pounds on it.” 
| John Stone had never made a bet in 
his life and he was reluctant to do so 
now, but at last he let James persuade 
him, and the next morning handed him 
the ten pounds. 

All that day, until the news of the 
raze reached London, John Stone was 
in an agony. He dared not look his 


wife in the face, and in his business 


was so absent-minded that his few 
| customers thought he must be ill. At 


last he saw a boy rushing down the 
| street with a paper, and calling to him 
| he bought one and feverishly tore it 
open. His horse had won—at 20 to 1. 
John Stone had made £200; and that 
night Jamcs brought him this sum 
together with the £10 he had wagered. 

John Stone immediately paid all his | 





| debts, acquired some new and attractive | 





stock, and at once began to prosper; | 
and he is now the owner of a row of | 
Shops. He is also a respected town 
councillor and churchwarden. In spite | 
of all temptation to do so he never made | 
another bet. 
II. 

_ Henry Martin had been brought up 
by his parents as a strict teetotaler, 
and until his twenty-fifth year he re- 
mained so. Then one evening he went 
to a smoking-concert and was induced, 
much against his will, to drink a glass 
of whiskey and soda-water. That was 
thirty years ago, and the taste so 
disgusted him that he has never re- 
peated the experiment. 


Il. 

George Dundas was also brought up 
as a strict teetotaler, being taught 
not only to look upon alcohol as 
poison, but upon those who took it as 
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Shopman. ‘‘ExcusE ME, MADAM, BUT AM 
THE Toy DEPARTMENT?” 


THERE AND I’VE LOST MY WAY.” 





OUR MAMMOTH ST 


Lady. ** CERTAINLY. 
Shopman. ‘“‘WouLD YOU VERY KINDLY DIRECT ME TO IT? 


Fis 
| MAniPR 
Mit 


| an | 


pM, 
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ORES. 

I NOT RIGHT IN PRESUMING YOU COME FROM 
Wuy?” 

I’M ONE OF THE ASSISTANTS 








sinners. One day he was dared by a 
companion to drink a glass of beer, and 
rather than be called a coward he did 
so. He was astonished first to find it 
agreeable, and secondly not to be rolling 
about the floor after drinking it in a 
state of beastly intoxication, or lurching 
home to beat his wife and throw his 
children out of the window. The con- 
sequence was that the next evening he 
took another glass, and has enjoyed his 
beer regularly ever since and is now 
a hale old man of ninety-seven. 
IV. 


Thomas Sand and Arthur Wheeler | 


were two village lads who lived near to 


each other and always walked to and| 


from school together. One day they 
noticed that Farmer Brown’s orchard 
gate, which was usually locked, was 
open, and they peeped in. Just in front 


of them was a tree covered with beau- 
tiful ripe apples. They looked in all 
directions but no one was in sight, and 
in a few moments the boys had shaken 
down enough apples to fill their pockets 
and were again in the road enjoying 
the plunder. Just as they turned the 
corner whom should they meet but 
Farmer Brown with his big whip. He 
looked at the apples they were munch- 
ing and recognised them as his own. 
“ Hullo, you young Socialists,” he said, 
| with a laugh. The boys grew up to 
| positions of trust and are now J.P.s. 





Colonial Expansion. 
| ‘The last published number of Marvels of 
the Empire is notable for . . . its photographs 
of the moon.” — Times. 
Germany must be content with its place 
in the sun. 
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THE SONGS OF PANTOMIME. | 


Principal Boy woo the favours of the | 


| 


high gods ?. With what surging chorus | early days of the war when he saw a 
will the Wicked Uncle set the gallery | hoy being furiously bombarded by an 
in a roar? By what insidious strain | indignant organ-grinder, who employed, 


will the Princess extract salt tears from 


the upper circle? And soon. 


All these questions, and many others, | offended the patriotic susceptibilities 


can be answered to-day. 


The Principal Boy will this year | quantity of 


have a wide choice of Ballads o 
Passionate Devotion, but we venture | 
to prophesy that none will prove more 
justly popular than the refined and 
haunting composition entitled “ Love 
Only,” of which the following is the 
refrain :— 
Only I ask to love you, 
Only I long for you: 
As the stars that shine above you 
In the trustful heavens are true, 
Thus is my heart so faithful, 
So tender and so fond, 
Yea, as the stars on high make bright 
the sky 
In the intinite vast Beyond. 

As the discriminating reader will 
observe from the extract given above, 
this song is worded with such skilful 
judgment that no sense of incongruity 
in the matter of sex is aroused in the 
mind of the auditor, since the senti- 
ments here so beautifully expressed 
may be regarded as appropriate to 
either of the two great divisions of 


| humanity. 


How different to these sentiments 


| are those contained in the rollicking 
| catch, ‘‘ Me and My Old Pal,” which is 
certain to have a deservedly enormous 


vogue. We have little sympathy with 


jof his assailant by consuming a 
Turkish Delight with 





| those superior persons who may be} 


expected to raise the parrot-cry of 
“ Vulgarity!” or to complain that the 
words of the chorus quoted below 
form an incentive to intemperance. 
We would point out that legitimate 
tastes must be catered for, and that 


| at the Festive Season there are certain 


National Traditions which must be 


| respected, even in an age when exces- 


sive drinking is happily démodé. May 
not the Pantomime, we would ask, 
foster a true patriotism in this respect 
by awakening among the people a spirit 
of historical continuity? Thus are Em- 
pires built up. It is a great thought. 
I stood my Old Pal a drink, 
And he stood one to me, 
And we kept on standing each other drinks 
All night so merrily ; 
I stood one and he stood one, 
Till we scarcely could drink for yawning, 
And we sat there boozing when we ought 
to be snoozing 
Till the milkman came in the morning. 
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“The Dream” is the title given to 


_) an exquisite song which will moisten | 

Now that the days are growing! the cheeks of many a Pit. 
short, while, on the other hand, the| interest our readers to know that the! repertoire of Pantomime Lyrics :— 
nights lengthen, it is time to turn | outbreak of hostilities between Turkey . 
our thoughts to the Pantomime Song. | and Italy was directly responsible for 
In what mellifluous words will the | its composition. j 


It may 


The author was 
walking in East London during the 


among other missiles, a small monkey. 
It transpired later that the youth had 





deliberate offensiveness under the very | 
nose of the exasperated Italian. Despite | 
the violent nature of the onslaught, | 
however, the boy’s countenance wore 
an amused smile. This incident made | 
a deep impression upon the observer, 
and the idea thus planted germinated 
to such purpose that within a few days 
“The Dream ” was completed. 

We have space to print the opening 
stanza only, but it will serve to indicate 
the profound passion and tenderness of 
the whole :— 

I dreamed that I saw him standing 

In the furious battle-place, 
While shells were bursting about him 
And swords were grazing his face ; 
Sut a smile was on his features— 
A smile that was sweet to see, 
For I knew as he stood in that River of Blood 
He was thinking only of me. 





The Topical Song, always so fas- 
cinating to pantomime audiences, pre- | 
sents at this stage a rather curious | 
appearance in print. Reflection, how- 
ever, shows us that this is inevitable; 
topicality, if we may be permitted to 
say so, being essentially an evanescent 
quality. Here is an example of the 
framework as it leaves the hands of 
the song-writer, before being clothed 
and enriched by the genius of the artist. 
Fully developed it will cause thousands 
of hearts to throb with innocent joy. 

You take up your daily paper, 

As you tap your breakfast egg, 
And you read that a shot from the , 


camp 
Has brokena , i « wees 
3. 3 | So ore ee 
Has passed through Parliament, 
Theat .- » 
-sent. 
And that. « « « + -tent. 
-vent. 
Youreadthat . .. . has dropped 
again 
Outothis . . . acroplane ; 


That the price of . 
And you know it’s true 
For you ’ve read it through 
In the ha’penny Morning Liar. 
[ Loud laughter from inveterate 
supporters of this organ. ] 


is higher. 


Unfortunately the following “ Sur- 


ee, 
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rank above all the foregoing, though 
modesty precludes our saying so, has 
been refused a place in the coming 


You ask me why a shadow liés, 

A cloud of pain upon my eyes ; 
Ask no more, no more. 

It is not grief, beloved, that wrings 
My heart and makes it sore ; 

1 feel not on my forehead falling 
Sorrow’s clinging kiss— 

I'm only bored to death at bawling 
Such retten tosh as this. 








O'CLOCK. 

[‘‘ The greatest waste is waste of Time... , 
The fact of your time always being absolutely 
correct gives a prestige to your house un- 
attainable in any other way.”—Quotation from 
an advertisement, | 

‘| HAVE come shopping,” said I. 

“One cannot shop in a post-office,” 
said the official. 

“ Think again,” I answered. 

“‘ We have here,” he confessed, ‘‘some 
stamps.” 

I purchased a stamp. 

“We have here,” 
“some postal orders.” 

“ There!’ I exclaimed, “ I knew one 
could really shop in a post office, if 
one tried hard enough. How much 
are the telegraph forms?” 

He admitted, with reluctance, that 
they were free. 

“ T will take a dozen gross,” said I. 

“ And now,” I continued, “ I will tell 
you what I really came for. I want 
the Greenwich mean time, please.” I 
happened to know that a consignment 
of this is sent every day to every post- 
office in the kingdom. 

He leant over the counter and spoke 
very distinctly. 

“You want,” said he, “the Green- 
wich mean time ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “the best and the 
meanest Greenwich.” 

« There it is,” he said, pointing to the 
clock. 

“ Quite so,” I agreed. “I want it.” 

He had the appearance of a man 
who did not know what to do next. 

“ Moreover,” I added, “if you will 
assure me that it is the genuine 
article, and not a cheap London imi- 
tation, I am prepared to pay any price 
for it.” 

To occupy myself pleasantly while 
he debated what course he should 
adopt, I examined my own watch. 

“But look you here,” I exclaimed, 
with just anger, ‘‘ your precious Green- 
wich mean is no better than Wimbledon 
ordinary ?”’ 

He could not dispute it. 

“In that case,” I told him in- 
dignantly, “‘ you can keep it.” 

And I walked straight out of the 


he continued, 





prise ” song, which seems to us to take 





| shop. 
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TWIDDLES THEIR FINGERS WHEN THE 


SOME As 


THERE BE 


YE SEE 





nm (having noticed that the double-biss player uses his left hand simply to support the instrument). 
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| and, may I add, a mother ?- 
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Squire (who has dropped in on a heated argument as to the chances of war with Germany). 
YOU WOKE UP TO-MORROW MORNING AND FOUND THE GERMANS ON YOUR DOORSTEP?” 
Spok san, ** Nay, THAT BAINT POSSIBLE, SQUIRE, BECAUSE WHAT WE SAYS IS—’OW ARE THEY GOING 





: | 
THE AWAKENING OF ENGLAND. | 
| 





“THAT IS ALL VERY WELL, BUT SUPPOSING 


TO GET PAST GIBERALTER ?” 








ADVICE TO THE 


’ ADMIRALS. |earries a vast load of responsibility in 
Dear Mr. 


Epiror,—As a wife—|regard to the young lives entrusted to 
—I am so \its care. Many of the sailors—brave 


| glad that that dear Mr. CaurcHILL has | | fellows !—on our battleships are really 
| made some new Admirals to look after | little more than boys, and, as I know 





the Navy that we all love so well. I| | from experience, some of their chests 
must say that I was not at all satisfied |are not at all strong; and I do not 
with the other Admirals. I do hope|think this going out to sea in all 
the new ones will introduce some| weathers is at all good for them. I 
much needed reforms. mean that when the Germans do come 
I do not think the Committee was | we shall want all our sailors nice and 
at all kind to my dear Hubert, after he | strong to be able to fight them, shan’t 
had been quite a long time at Osborne,|we? Welk nothing is so weakening 
too, and never been | seasick once, and| as a nasty cold. 
such a clever boy at managing a boat.| I shock my dear husband sometimes 
My dear Hubert is full of true British | by saying that I really feel inclined to 
pluck, and looked so well in his| become a Militant Suffragette. Of 
uniform, and I do not think the last|course I would never dream of doing 
lot of Admirals need have insisted so | that really, but I do think that women 
much on examinations. How much|could help in some ways in governing 
trignometry did the great Lord NELson ‘our grand old England, and T certainly 
know, I should like to ask. think that, admirable as Mr. CuurcHILL 
Then I think the Committee (am I| has shown himself to be, he would have 


rigkt in calling it a Committee?) has'won even more approval if he had 


not remembered as it ought that it | 


appointed at least one woman to advise 
the new Admirals, not so much about 
how to fire the guns and send the ships 
straight and that kind of thing, but 
about the brave sailors’ food and 
clothes, and the little comforts that 
mean so much to them when they are 
far away from home joys. Perhaps, Mr. 
Editor, if you would put my sugges- 
tion in your very readable paper. which 
my dear husband and I always borrow 
whenever we can, it might do some good. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ELEANOR GoosH. 
The Rectory, Mallowmarsh. 











Commercial Candour. | 
‘*PenarntH.—Charming Detached Residence, 

commarding interrupted sea view.” — House | 

Agent's announcement, | 


} 
“Wanted, a gocd economical chef ile e of 
turning out a good dinner occasionally.” 
Adtt. in “* Daily Malta Chronicle.’ 





Even once a week would be something. 


— 
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BUT I CLEAN 


SIR. 





[Romeo and Juliet, Act I., Scene i. (adapted).] 


SIR?” 


I DO NOT CLEAN MY SLATE AT YOU, 
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THE RIVAL PEACEMAKERS 


German. “DO YOU CLEAN YOUR SLATE AT ME 
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SIR 


Briton. “ NO, 
MY SLATE, SIR.” 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 

| EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) 
| House of Commons, Monday, Novem- 
| ber 27.—One does not remember a time 
| when simple-manner speech unadorned 
enjoyed such triumph as was achieved 


to-night by Epwarp Grey. Occasion 
one of the great epochs in career of 


a statesman. There was for audience 
not only crowded House and ex- 
pectant British public. In Gallery 
over Clock were gathered Ambassadors 
of all the Great Powers, with con- 
spicuous exception of France and 
Germany. These being the countries 
most directly concerned in question at 
issue, their Representatives agreed, upon 
point of etiquette, to abstain from at- 
tendance. But in company with the 
other nations of the earth France and 
Germany were listening at the door, 
eager to catch the words falling from 
lips of British Minister. 
It was, in brief, a rare occasion, to 
which ordinary Minister would have 
risen elate. Easy to imagine the sonor- 
ous phrases with which GLADSTONE 
would have embroidered the story and 
| the glowing peroration that would have 
closed it. Hpwarp Grey had evidently 
carefully prepared his statement setting 
| forth Foreign Policy of this country in 
connection with the Moroccan Ques- 
| tion; but it was equally devoid of orna- 
| mentation and peroration. He was 
| there to tell a plain story,and he did not 
| halt by the way to pluck flowers or to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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A MARKED RESEMBLANCE TO 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, U 


\ 
The personification of unmistakable candour 
; and constitutionally incapable of gush. 


a Right Hon. Sir Epwarp GREY.) 


S.A. 


PUNCH, 








TRIPPED UP OVER TRIPOLI. 

Mr. D. M. Mason. ‘‘T can ’ssure you, Sir, 
very great dis’ppointment to me, Mr. SPEAKER 
—very great dis’ppointment, ’ndeed, Sir—not 
to be ‘llowed to ‘move’ in this—er—great delib- 
rative ’ssembly—greatest delib’rative ’ssembly, 
I may say, in the world, Mr. SpEAKER—great 
dis’ppointment—never was so dis’ppointed in 
m’ life, Sir, in this great delib’rative ’ssembly, 
so to speak—not to be allowed to ‘move’!” 

(Sympathetic jeers. ) 
buy ribbons wherewith to deck it. One 
felt as he. proceeded how completely 
he carried with him the conviction of 
his audience that he was concealing 
nothing. 

To a Ministry at a crisis such as that 
gone through in the last three months 
the price of a colleague such as Epwarp 
Grey is above rubies. When he re- 
sumed his seat there was no disposi- 
tion shown in any part of House to 
question, even to discuss, his statement 
or the policy of the Government he 
represented. The late Grorae WasH- 
incrton, U.S.A., was not more ac- 
customed by long habit to compel 
absolute acceptance of the truth of his 
assertions. 

MEMBER FoR Sark in his pragmatical 
way takes narrow view of situation. It 
suggests to him how much time would 
be saved and to what extent life would 
| be lengthened if all business, from 
| diplomacy to drapery, were conducted 
‘on basis of veracity. In diplomatic 
‘conversation and correspondence the 
| parties in turn exhaust themselves in 
|effort at guessing how much truth may 
i be contained in a particular declaration. 
| Till he was found out Bismarck was 
accustomed to get the better of his 





| adversary by, upon occasion, telling the} 4 
|}simple truth. That being wholly un- | power.) 


OR ‘THE LONDON CILARIVARIL 





a9 | 





expected the other fellow was tem- 
porarily led astray. Now here is 
| Epwarp Grey talking for an hour and 
ia minutes on a delicate intricate 
‘international question and everyone 
| instinctively knows that he is simply 
| telling the truth. 

Foreign papers please copy. 

Business done.—Epwarp GREY makes 
important statement on Moroccan Ques- 
tion. 

Tuesday. — After sleeping on its 
memories and impressions one realizes 
how last night for the first time fully 
revealed the irreparable loss Opposi- 
tion sustained by driving out their 
Leader. Bonar Law played his part 
excellently. Said the correct thing in 
proper phrase. Indeed repeated mem- 
orable declaration of Princ ARTHUR, 
opportunely made at height of crisis 
last July, that in presence of national 
peril all party controversies are hushed 
land the Parliamentary Opposition is 
jas one with Ministers. But cccasion 
‘seemed to call for a loftier personal 
|pitch. The thing is more acutely felt 
than may be categorically stated. 

Undoubtedly the men who a couple 
of months ago were shouting or writ- 
ing “ B. M. G.” had brought home to 
them last night pang of sharp regret 
that, after long endurance of personal 
contumely and party revolt, B. took the 
hint and went. 

Business done.—National Insurance 
Bill approaching conclusion of Report 
stage. Kaleidoscopic process of con- 
struction maintained with almost super- 
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A BRILLIANT RECRUIT. 
(Mr. Mark Sykes, M.P. for Central Hull. 
very welcome addition to Unionist debating 
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| cheerily on bewildered Members. 
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LONG-LOST 


Lord Hugh. ‘* Ah, my dear Robert! so we’ 
last! Great victory of yours at Hitechin—Taritf 
human fertility of resource. 
clauses while you wait,” says CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE ExcHEQuER, smiling 


Friday.—Return of Lord Rosert 


| Cecrn to old quarters above Gangway 


welcomed by both sides with-the less 


| restraint since his election does not 





disturb balance of Parties. At Hitchin 
a Unionist Amurath to Amurath suc- 
ceeds. Quite apart from that is satis- 
faction at regaining counsel and com- 
panionship of type of man gradually 
being elbowed out of House, a tendency 
that will receive strong impulse from 
new condition of salaried membership. 
There will be little room in coming 
years for class of scholars and gentle- 
men who so recently as Dizzy’s time 
predominated in the Commons. 


£ ‘ } ‘ 

j ' (i tite, j 

Pap ' sf 
ii 


if 
} 1 ify 
X Nn ee 


BROTHERS. 
ve contrived to get into the House together at 
Reform—what ?” 


‘ New | in spite of electoral changes and personal 


idiosyneracies, remains an attribute of 
the Mother of Parliaments. 


Business done,—Still rushing Insur- | 


ance Bill through Report stage. Finish 
on Monday. On Wednesday it will be 


read a third time and passed on to! 


Lords. 





THE NEWEST PORTRAITURE. 

Puotoararny having led the way 
with the recent movement in favour of 
Spot-on-the-landscape pictures (where- 
in the figure of the sitter is treated only 
as a detail in the composition), it is 
rumoured that portrait-painting is now 
to go one better. We gather that a 
forthcoming exhibition of the First- 
| past-the-post-impressionists will con- 





ality far greater than anything that 
could be attained by mere conventional 
portraiture. The spectator is left with 
the impression that if he has not 
actually seen Miss Dentifrice herself, 
he has at least had a very narrow 
escape of doing so. 

No. 47, a companion work to this, 
by the same artist, is an equally 
striking study of The Rev. Longwind 
Spalding—a presentation work, which 
has, we understand, been subscribed 
for by the congregation and church- 
wardens of St. Somnolent’s, Chelsea. 
Here the rather cold treatment of the 
architectural setting is finely contrasted 
with the pew-full of semi-recumbent 
| figures in the foreground. The whole 
effect is a realization of the rev. gentlo- 
man’s tireless and impressive per- 
sonality such as for once deserves the 
often misplaced epithet of a “ speaking 
likeness.” By a regrettable blunder the 
picture was originally catalogued as 
“Tired Nature's Sweet Restorer”; but 
| we are glad to see that the error has 
| been timely perceived, and that this very 
| striking example of the New Portraiture 
}is now given its correct title, as 
above. 

Yet another exceedingly happy 
achievement is No. 111, Sir Jacob 
Bumpus, Bart. Thesensation of a just- 
finished interview with the distinguished 
City magnate and financier could indeed 
hardly be better conveyed than it is 
here, by what is at first sight a simple 
study in still life. Gradually, however, 
the subtle treatment of the closed 
|door, marked Private and obviously 
still quivering from its recent banging 
behind the master, produces its effect 
upon the observer. Silence, the palpable 
silence that follows the last word of 
authority, is in every line of the picture. 
So masterly is the handling of this 
that the eye scarcely needs such con- 
tributory details as the torn ledger— 
|some error in which has obviously but 
a moment before raised Sir Jacob's 
| justly-famous indignation—or the en- 
| larged tail of the office cat protruding 








Cousin Ropert lacks thefull charm of |tain several examples of the new/}from beneath an overturned desk in 


Cousin Hvau, the lustre of whose gifts, 
by the way, is inexplicably dimmed in 
present Parliament. Per contra he is 
not given to outbursts of ungovernable 
partisan fury such as have been known 
to find issue in prolonged effort to 


method, whose object is said to be 
to suggest the personality rather than 
present the actual person of the 
subject. 

| Thus, in No. 46 “ Miss Daisy Denti- 


\frice of the Frivolity Theatre,” though 


the foreground. The man, one feels, 
| has been there—and of what ordinary 
‘portrait could the same be truthfully 
jsaid? As a remarkable study of a 
‘forceful and impetuous personality, 


| No. 111 well deserves the attention 


shout down the Premrer standing at) the features of this popular and talented | that it will certainly receive. 


Table charged with delivery of im- 
portant message. 

A trained student of politics, a man 
of keen insight and lucid speech, he is 
always listened to with assurance that 
he will add to the value of current 
debate. Withal a courteous gentleman 
who appreciably helps to maintain the 
high level of tone and manner which, 


young actress do not themselves appear 
upon the canvas, her presence is con- 
| veyed to the spectator with remarkable 
|subtlety and force in the aspect of the 
first three rows of the Frivolity stalls, 
as it has been caught by the artist. 
The ecstatic gaze of the occupants, 
their fixed smiles and eager hands, all 
combine to produce an effect of actu- 





Perhaps, however, the gem of the 
whole collection is to be found in 
| Me. 396, Henrietta, wife of John 
Smallweed, Esq. By an interesting 
leonverse of the method followed in 
the previous example, the artist has 
here found his conception of his sub- 





her arrival. The movement of this, 


ject in the opening door that heralds 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM CEILING ?” 


** JANE, 


‘shown through a heavily tobacco- 


| 
' 
} 
} 


| 





laden atmosphere, together with the 
hypnotised stare of the male figure 
engaged in hurriedly extinguishing a 
half-smoked cigar, convey an impression 
of the lady and her domestic régime 
that is hardly short of a work of genius. 
Here is no yielding to the impulse of 
flattery; the whole subject is treated 
with a frankness which verges on the 
brutal, but is none the less fascinating 
for this. It is an interesting task to 
compare this presentment of Mrs. 
Smallweed with her full-length portrait 
by Mr. Pink Glow, R.A., at Burlington 
House; though it ean hardly be 
doubted which of the two comes 
nearer to that absolute truth which is 
the ultimate aim of art. No visitor to 
the Academy could have the faintest 
idea that she objected to tobacco. 





Perfidious Albion. 


“Thursday, Dec. 7.—The State entry a 
10a.m. Deception of the Chiefs 3 to 5 p.m.” 
Ties of Tadioa, 





POLD YOU OVER AND OVER AGAIN, I WiLL HAVE CLEANLINESS ; 


} 
| 
} 


yYEr WHY IS tr I’M ALWAYS FINDING COBWEBS ON 
**T THINK IT MUST BE THE SPIDERS, Miss,” 


reas iT ing the suma to he pall w 
CUPID AND CAUTION. | n a the sum to be paid when I 


{It is suggested that when young people | That in love l’ve been making a 
become engaged, an agreement should be drawn xs 


elees Uke deinen tn Yo toll Wf the on} miscount, 
up hxing ; lec daiages to e paid 1 iC h- The cost of the lawyers you d otherwise 
gagement is broken. } . ' J J : 


, need 
PrisciLua, at present I’m purposed to} : ' 
anne | Should go to the bard as a discount ; 
: ae ee vaawnat | 50 fix on a figure sufficiently low, 
Right down at your feet on the carpet, Prem pear ees ; 
ile tno enentenate heoek T newenl All greedy temptations taboo‘ng, 
The while in a passionate burst I revea : ~ % 
How dear to the poet you are, pet; | And, caution cast off, I will let myself go 
‘ ... rs Qe eS : d sailv get a rOOIn«e 
But ere on this amorous project I start, | And gaily get on with the wooing. 
Or ever one syllable ’s spoken, 
Pray tell me at what you will value | 
your heart 
If by action of mine it is broken. 








Beneath a quoted testimonial we 
read : 

“This expression of unqualified approval was 
entirely voluntary and unexpected, as the order 


' . , 
| had merely been executed in Messrs. s usual 


—— perchance some unfortunate | een 

day berg ari 

My constancy happens to falter, What did they ts. ect ¢ 

Supposing that poetry failing to pay | The Journaliatic Touch. 
Forbids me to come to the altar, 


“A cordial Anglo-German understanding 
Will you reckon the breach of my|would be worth its weight in gold to both 
promise a thing | countries." —Aberdiea Free Press 
That calls for a cash consolation ? | What is the exact troy-weight of 
Or, if I don’t ask the return of the ring, | understanding ? On paper it can’t 
Will that be enough reparation ? very much, 





an 
be 
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! . . r . ! bd re 
| colossal railway-station bun. Nothing! up to it. Here the whole scheme is 


THE GOOSE OPERA. 


their intelligence, their operatic in-|frenzied strength required for the}compel emotions from 
stinct, their adaptability to the condi-| breaking and chewing of it. In such|reasoning powers of a rabbit would 
tions of bird-life as understood on the/ cases I prefer a doctored beverage as_ revolt. 

Covent Garden stage, They represented | being more in the spirit of romance.| Hvumperpixck’s music, fresh and 
the chief motive, so we gathered, of| How should we have felt if Tristan | sincere, was duly mixed of sweetness 
Humperpincx’s new opera; his heroine | and Jsolde, instead of drinking together | and strength, and was always faithfully 
was a goose-girl; he had written his} from what they took to be a poisoned |interpreting the action without de- 





| a painted one 








work round them. And they practically | cup, had shared a physicked railway-| laying it. 
In the Second Act they | station bun? 


did nothing. 
appeared in the background beyond the 
town gates, lingered for a few moments, 
but took no intelligent interest in the 
action of the drama (except that one 
stood on his toes and tlapped his 


| 


| fairyland magic 1 accept with proper | 


The plot of Kénigskinder is of the most | 
unsatisfactory. The impossibilities of | 


resignation; but on the human side | 


[ like a fair show of reasonableness. | 


3ut it spent itself wastefully 
on an artificial theme. The most 
appealing feature of the opera was the 
pathetic loyalty of one child (played 
with a charming docility by little Miss 
BreckLeEy) who, when all others save 
the Ivddler were incredulous, had the 


wings), and then stampeded into the| Here I never could make out how the instinct to recognise the royalty of 


right wing. 


According to the stage| Goose-girl came to be of royal blood | the King’s Son, and held staunchly 


directions they were to be a marked) if her parentage on both sides was| by him to the end. 
| feature of the opening of the First Act. 


so I read, ‘are 
Some are splashing 
there was no pond except 
where you couldn't 
splash] ; others are plucking at the 
grass, and others are smoothing down 
their feathers with their bills.” Ifthey 
did all this, it must have been behind 
the Witch’s house or the pump, for they 
were barely noticeable from my stall. 
One, a grey goose, had been selected 
for special duty. He was to receive 
the King's Son's crown on his neck 
and secrete it till required. None of 
the highly trained corps was found 
equal to the task, and a dummy had to 
be substituted. Altogether, as an 


“Twelve wild geese,” 
scattered about. 
in the pond 


| exhibition of animate poultry, the show 


was very disappointing. 

As for the other birds, I cannot 
write about them without an emotion 
of pain. Such instructions as “A 
turtle-dove flies out of the hole in the 


trunk of the linden-tree and pecks at the | 


window of the hut,”* or *‘ more doves fly 
round the Fiddler,” were totally ignored. 
A strong effort, it is true, was made by 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| I translate literally) leaves me still won- 
| dering. 


one dummy to simulate the “ gobbling | 


up" of millet-seed, but it took the form 
of saltatory spasms, during which his 


beak never came within practicable | 


distance of the ground. Their subse- 


| 
| 








= i 





—_—. 
py 164 DEN: 

This is a goose who is not much good at 
laying golden eggs, but can mislay golden 
crowns with anyone. 


Gdusemagd aes Frau Gura-HvuMMeEL. 


| 


connected with the hangman’s trade. 
The Fiddler's cryptic statement (which | 
| 

is al ’ | 
“The hangman’s daughter,” | 
says he, ‘and the hangman’s assistant | 


| were genuinely royal (kénigsecht) in | 


quent flight was executed on the well-| 
known wire-system, the effect being | 


prolonged in one case by a desolating 
hitch in mid-air. When will Signor 
Marcont invent a wireless bird for 
operatic use ? 

Before passing from the subject of 


| one of them. 


their loves and sorrows.” However, | 
her pedigree did not matter much, | 
though, since the opera has the name | 
Konigskinder, it would be pleasant to | 
know what right she really had to be} 
But, what was far worse, | 
[ could not discover why the King’s | 
Son ever left his home to wander about 


|in rags; nor why nobody could re- 


stage-properties, I must mention the | 


Witch’s poisoned “ loaf” (or “ cake” or 
“pasty’’), which directly caused the 
death of the starving AKénigskinder. In 
the First Act, having been cooked in 
cold water at an incredible pace, it had 
the semblance of a large white chalk- 
stone. By the Third Act it had 
matured in colour, and looked like a 





cognise him from his portraits in one | 
of his own towns; nor why he couldn’t | 
find his way home again when he tried | 
to; nor why, if his father was dead some 
months ago, as the Argument asserts, 
he is worried because he cannot get 
back to hold his hand (zur Vaterhand). 

When one is asked to weep over a 
tragedy, one likes to know where one is 
in regard to the material facts that lead 





As the Goose-girl, Frau Guvura- 
HumMEL sang cleanly and sympatheti- 
cally; but the text stipulated that she 
should be fourteen (I speak of years, not 
stone-weight), and she looked more than 
that. In the First Act, where youth and 
irresponsibility were demanded, Herr 
Orto Wotr, in the part of the King’s 
Son, took himself too Wagneresquely. 
My suspicions of him, as a sportsman, 
were aroused by the length of his hair, 
and confirmed by the careless way in 
which he threw his cross-bow down on 
the hard boards. His interlude with 
the little girl who invited him to dance 
a Rosenringel with her was very at- 
tractive. But I had more joy of the 
voice and personality of Herr HorBaver 
as the Fiddler, though his air of noisy 
good-nature in the First Act gave no 
promise of the poetic feeling which he 
subsequently developed. Herr Foénss 
and Herr Becustern provided a subsi- 
diary touch or two of humour in the 


| Teutonic vein. 


The scenery was excellent—in par- 


‘ticular the wintry landscape of the 


last Act. Here the effect of the 
temperature upon the performers was 
spasmodic. At one time they could 
think of nothing but their cold hands; at 
another they behaved as if it were jolly 
boating weather with the glass at 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. The falling snow, 
too, was very desultory and partial. 
I sometimes wonder why makers of 
opera never have the courage to invent 
weather that is out of accord with the 
sentiment of their dramatic situations. 
Of course I know that, if your people 
have to starve, winter is the best season 
for a lack of food-supplies ; and if you 
must cover their corpses with snow you 
have practically very little choice of 
seasons. Yet I cannot help feeling 
that a bright crisp autumn day would 
have been more effective, giving 4 
pleasant note of irony to the funeral 
proceedings. O. S. 
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{short of the claims of deadly hunger| wantonly obscure and arbitrary; and | 
We had heard so much of them, | could have given the Kénigskinder the| tho best music in the world cannot | 
which the | 
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WITH THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON HUNT.—NO. 5. 


Discngaged Oveupant of Cur. “Sit, WortTHY FRIENDS ; MY LoRD Is OFTEN THUS.”’—Jluebel. 
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Yet, Henry, while I shirk your stable’s treasure, 
I’m not the chap to leave you in the lurch, 


LOOKED IN THE MOUTH. 











IIenry, I do not doubt you mean it kindly, And I will come, say Christmas week, with pleasure, 
| [ doubt not that the mare's a perfect treat, And help Dorinda decorate the church ; 
And that most fellows would accept her blindly | A seasonable joy 
For Saturday’s—or any other—meet ; Lies in such mild employ— 
A fencer fas$ and bold, And you ’ve some of that port left, haven’t you, my boy? 
, She ’s worth her weight in gold, 
| You say so, Henry; still the statement leaves me cold. | A Paradox. 


‘« Biplane designed by Mr. Wilcox and made for him in the fall of 1910," 
Country Life in Aimevicu. 
May it not be broken for him in the fall of 1912. 


Briefly, I’ve had some; haply you remember 
The bucking, bellicose, bald-visaged bay 
You forced me up on, one day last December ? 








You meant it kindly, Henry, I must say ; ‘ 
Yet still in dreams I spy The Encouragement of Crime. 
That flattened ear, that eye—— _ “A Reward will be given to the person seen taking Brow s Merr | 
| Henry, once bitten, twice (in fact, quadruply) shy! | from West End Car."—Adet. in “ Halifax Daily Guardian, | 
F : Was it a wedding-present ? 





Chus ycu described your ramping kangaroo, 


rT ; ; ; 2 The Child is Father of the Man. 
That started with a disconcer‘ing sidle 


And | aad , The Westminster Gazette on Christmas toys :-— 
And had me down inside the avenue ; ‘ , , 

Then. from his burden fre:d ‘‘Other attractions are electric and steam railways in complete 

. : A ually antiga geen: working order with a miniature dynamo of 1-16-h.p. generating the 

= . Showed quite a turn of speed. electricity. . . . For elder people there are the new games of ‘ Bom- 

“The children hunt him always.”” Do they ? Oh, indeed!  bardo,’ ‘Scrimmo,’ and ‘Tipple-Topple,’ which will cause many homes 
during the long winter nights to ring with merry laughter.” 


“The kindest beast that ever looked through bridle,” | 
| 
| 
| 


I’m glad I don’t. Frankly, the huntsman’s bellow, Little Ernest (generating electricity): Not so much noise 
Or, if you will, the music of his cheer, there, Father. Can’t you see I’m busy ? 
Heard over pastures of a wintry yellow, : RS SB Mee 
Strikes with a note of menace on my ear; Commercial Candour. 
Although I must confess 


A certain tenderness 
| For the brave scarlet as an aid to evening dress! 


| ‘A long-felt want in Dehra Dun is a properly run Hotel and in 
charge of a professional Hotelier. This want you will find when coming 


‘to Dehra Dun and staying in the Hotel.” — Pioneer. 


























| want any of their money. What I shall write I shall write} [‘ When anyone finds himself worrying as to what clothes he shall put 
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A FOREIGN LEADER. . thing to say is that Germans (wilfully and blindly, poor 


; beggars!) misunderstand us:—“ The Wilhelmstrasse may 
I can’ help it: I must write a leading article on foreign) know much, but the nature of the British people is a 
affairs. My head is so full of noble phrases; I see in my'| sealed book to the distorted vision of the Imperrtt 
mind’s eye so many Chancellors, Prime Ministers, Foreign’ Cuaxcettor. Those who mistake our calm for careless- 
Ministers, Naval Ministers and Chancellors of the Ex-| ness and see in the stern resolution of our attitude only 
chequer, and they ave all shouting and changing and writing an intention to abandon our friendships are preparing 
and orating at so great a length and in such resonant, | for themselves a rude awakening. The Ballplatz is too 
nation-shaking voices that, unless I get them out of my| wise to be deceived by the clumsy attempts of those who 
head, I shall certainly go mad and be prosecuted for running ‘have reckoned without the lucid explanations which have 
about the December landscape clothed only in loose sheets | lately emanated ”’ {hurrah for “emanated ”—it ’s a topping 
of The Times, the Journal des Débats and the Frankfurter | word!] “from the Quai d'Orsay. No one knows hetter 
Zeitung. I am compelled, therefore, to write a strong,| than the politicians of the Dual Monarchy what it means 
patriotic, calm, stimulating and perfectly impartial leading | when once the Colossus of the North begins to move. 
article. | Even Freperick tHe Great——” But there, I’ve got 
[ shall not write this article for any particular paper, for| them all in already. I shall finish the article to-night. 
I am not, I am proud to say, connected with any particular | 
paper. Nor shall I send it to any paper on approval after | 


it’s done. I have no ambitions of that kind, and I don’t | SIGNS OF WEAR. 














for its own sake and for mine on, or What hat he shall wear, or which stick he shall carry . . . , he-may | 








; : . +, | be pretty certain that for some reason or another his nervous energy has 
One thing troubles me a little, and that is that I don’t} jecome exhausted.” —Nerres and the Nervous.] = 


know anything about foreign affairs, except what I've read | Br ' SPE Si i ta 
casually. I’m not behind the scenes. I’ve never met | sant = pene ean $ post . 
even the third cousin of an attaché or the great-uncle of a| My =a ub ee oe ee itation, 
First Secretary. I only know what the man-in-the-street | My manly breast became the host 
knows. However, I don’t think that matters much. If 1} Of an unusual sensation. 

can manage to be at the same time pompous, scornful, | 


You bade me come that afternoon to tea ; 
deprecating, sagacious, uplifted and omniscient, I know I! So I resolved to knock off work at three. 
shall get on all right. All I have got to do is to wipe out | 
Germany in a sentence and to support France by three | 
strong and well-rounded paragraphs. There's another 
special point: if I want to refer broadly to the German 
Government I mustn't call them the German Government ; 
I must say “ the Wilhelmstrasse is again attempting to put 


But so unsettled was my brain 

And so demoralised my mind’s tone, 
I could not, for my life, constrain 

My nasal organ to the grindstone ; 
All day, revolving in my office chair, 
I found myself debating what to wes. 


us off with the usual pitiful plea.” Doesn't it sound | 7 , : : 
gorgeous? I feel much better already. Virst came a trying choice of suits 
Similarly if I wish to refer to Austria—I don’t quite see In re My Person v. The Weather, | 
where she comes in, but still I might want to refer to her; | And then the claims of glacé boots 
you never know where these experts in foreign affairs are | As against shoes of patent leather ; 
going to take you tonext—if, as I say, I wish to speak about An hour or so elapsed ere I could fix 
Austria I have a choice of two alternatives. I can call her On one of half-a-dozen walking-sticks. 





“the Dual Monarchy,” or I can get a snub in by speaking 
of her as “the Ballplatz.” It sounds like a sneezing game, 
but it isn’t. It’s just another name for Austria-Hungary 


And when, abominably late, 
I burst on you in all my glory, 
And you appeared disposed to rate, 





i j » ‘ Oo ‘ ¢ sary. whie : | 
wang ebay — ohare ogy about Hungary, which [ spun a most unblushing story : 
an 1. . — My love, I swore, had urged me look my best ; 
Then there’s France. It sounds rather impudent just ind ween bollesed and cael ener Gener Coed 
» ney thi oe 73 And you believed, and hugged my fancy vest. 
to call her France. If there's anything that’s clearly ' pias 
required by the entente cordiale it is this: that France, But, dearest, since I cannot slay 
when foreign affairs are sur le tapis—how insensibly one My conscience, with extreme compunction 
slips into that beautiful language—must be referred to as. [ must request you not to lay 
the Quart d'Orsay. To vour sweet soul that flattering unction ; 
As to Italy, of course we don’t need to bother about her. [ own ‘tis no affection of the heart 
If she hadn't gone to Tripoli to teach dead Arabs at the Of which these curious symptoms are a part ; 
point of the bayonet how to become good and humane and : : 
civilised Italian subjects, we might have had to speak of her Nor yet a craving to compete aa 
as “the Quirinal,”’ or “ the third and not least illustrious Bas ith those who fix the fashion’s season ; 
member of the Triple Alliance;’’ but now she’s in Tripoli Elsewhere my trouble has its seat : | 
with about 50,000 of her best Generals and she really [f you would learn the actual reason 
doesn’t count. . Of any change in me your eye observes, | 
As to Russia, I know exactly what to say about her. | Refer, my love, to Thingumbob on Nerves. | 
She’s “the Colossus of the North’’ whom it would be 
stark, staring lunacy for the Germans to arouse. She may “Vile Plays at Cambridge,” is the heading of a foot- | 
move slowly, but think of the masses she can bring into | ball article in The Western Mail. The matter is all right, 


line—*“ hordes of fierce riders from the Ukraine” and all|for Mr. Vite did undoubtedly play for Newport against | 
that sort of thing. the University, but the forn: of it is in questionable taste | 

Then there’s Britain. She's gos no special pet name|at this moment when so much attention is being paid to 
like the others, but she’s all there none the less. The| the new Censor of Plays. 


_—— 
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Large Policeman (wio likes the evedit of @ fight and has made too casy a capture). “CALL YOURSELF A BURGLAR! CAN’? you po 
NOTHIN’ DESPRIT? AIN'T YOU GOT NO PRIDE? LUMMB, GIVE US A CHAENST; LAY DAHN AND KICK OR SOMEVINK!” 





;— a 


| the combination is one unlikely to have been invented by 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. two writers independently. 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) a en 

| Iam tempted to describe CaRoLine GROSVENOR'S new How Zuleika Dobson (Hetnemann), of the music-hall 
novel, Laura (HEINEMANN), as a good, sound story, medium | stage, came to Oxford and, on the last night of the Eights, 
dry, with a fine nutty flavour, and a pleasant after-taste.| proved herself, like Helen of Troy, ‘a hell to ships and 
| It is about persons who are most of them alive, if perhaps | men,” is told by Mr. Max Beernonm with a daring cynicism 
not very agreeably so. Laura herself, the best drawn and |all his own. The other protagonist is the Duke of Dorset, 
most attractive figure, is a young person who starts life]in statu pupillart. Peerless both, they have hitherto gone 
with several unromantic and practical theories as to the| through the world conquering and to conquer; yet ever 
relative values of sentiment and a bank balance. But in| have remained “ passionless 'mid their passionate votaries.” 
fiction, when you find a heroine so emphatic at the start in her} Humiliated by the emotions which Zuleska excites — 
preference for Paris frocks and a reliable cook, you may still} emotions that he has never before permitted himself to 
assume with safety that the last chapter will see her plump- | experience—he declines to give any sign of his subjugation. 
ing for love in a cottage. Which, of course, is what happens| But her frank confession that she is uniquely enamoured 
to Laura ; though just how I will leave you to discover for| of him as being the sole man who has ever ignored her 
yourself. There is decided cleverness in the way in which| charms, leads to an admission, on his part, of the true state 
the impecunious girl, who sighed for an income and power] of his feelings. The spell is broken: he has become a 
—as represented by a marriage with the rising politician}]common thing in her eyes. But he can still undertake 
Lord Westown—is made to give up both, refusing Westown|to die for her, a tribute of affection which she gladly 
and renouncing the fortune left her by old David Cumming,| accepts with the determination to keep him to his 
at the bidding of the better nature whose existence she has | promise. The Duke is the glass of fashion and his 
all along studiously denied. One can’t help caring a little| intentions, rapidly bruited abroad, find an_ infatuate 
for Laura ; but the rest seem to me, as I say, rather a|echo in the universal dark-blue breast, all Oxford vowing to 
Shabby lot. By the way, I was amused to discover a very | follow his example and die for love of Zuleika. But the 
subordinate character named Charlotte Verrinder—a lady | Duke's ancestral motto is Pas si béte, and his pride, stung 
whom I last met enjoying devilled oysters in The|by the lady’s callous brutality, revolts against a pledge 
Magistrate. Probably the name is an instance of uncon-|that would cut him off in the flower of his beautiful man- 
Sclous cerebration on Mrs. GrosveNor’s part; certainly | hood. Resolved, after all, to disappoint Zuletka and | 
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remain extant, he changes his mind back again on the| 
receipt of the following telegram from his family butler :| 
“ Deeply regret inform your grace last night two black owls | 
came and perched on battlements remained there through | 
night hooting at dawn flew away none knows whither | 
awaiting instructions Jeutines.” This was the traditional | 
presage of the death of the owner of the title. The 


Dorset.” 
I have one or two complaints to make of this fascinating 


purely farcical idea on the lines of a full-sized novel. The 
charm of Max’s literary caprices endures to the last, but the 
story as a story falls off before the finish. I am doubtful too 
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Duke sees here the hand of the gods and yields to the | if a steam-roller had to be requisitioned in the last chapter 
only superior power he recognises. He answers on the/to help her. 
reply-paid form: “Prepare vault for funeral Monday | Juggernaut such a splendid title for the book. 


book. I think it was a mistake to attempt to develop a| Recollections (HODDER AND STOUGHTON), indicates, the area 


whether he was justified inintroducing magic (in the matterof| the most interesting chapters is that dealing with the 
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. . Theocritus has spread for us above the stone-pines 
on the hills of Greece.’ May I be permitted to remind | 
Mr. Arnold Leveson that THeocritvs was born at Syracuse. | 
and that his songs are songs of Sicily? Nor am I at all | 
certain that a really scholarly work on THEOCRITUS would be | 
likely to capture the affections of a charming English girl, | 
who should certainly have married her cousin Walter, even | 


And that, of course, would have made 





As the title of Mr. Justin McCarrny’s latest book, Irish 


of his review is limited to his native country. Consequently 
there are lacking those personal touches of life in London 
which he was in peculiar degree qualified to give. One of 





, absentee landlord, to whose neg. 











the pearls) into a tale, however = — 
farcical, of human interest, and 
modern at that. But his worst 
fault is to have played to the 
bitter end his practical joke of |, 
suicide. It seems rather cheap 
and easy toemploy your humour 
on a theme which by common 
COu..u. “saunis the trespass of 
frivolity. It is a little like 
the school-boy trick of letting 
out a rabbit in church. But 
Max’s manner, if any manner 
could, almost  palliates this 
breach of propriety. It is ru-| 
moured that Zuleika is the| 
carefully revised work of earlier 
yeus; and certainly, both in 
this matter of taste and in the 
archaistic methods which from 
time to time he affects (for 
exainple—* But would she ever 
meet whom, looking up to him, 
she could love—she, the omni- | 
subjugant?"”), one seems to} 


| $F A Al pi 
trace the relics of a youthful | Bi Wad We 








jlect of duty Mr. McCarray 
traces most of the ills that 
jzaches Ireland thirty years ago. 
|On the subject of absenteeism, 
jit may be genially hinted, he 
|speaks with authority, not as 
one of the ordinary scribes. 
Though not a landlord, he: has 
for the greater part of his busy 
life been absent from his native 
land and his much-loved “city | 
of Shandon Bells.” Meanwhile, | 
he has been a welcome sojourner | 
on this side of the Channel and | 
aman of a multitude of friends | 
on the other side of the Atlan- | 
tic. It necessarily follows that 
his recollections of Ireland are | 
most concerned with early years, 
including the period of the 
Famine. The times he vividly 
pictures are now passing away, 
Ireland being to-day, by common 
YB _ | | consent, in a condition of pros- 
| Aceo.menee~s| | pnerity unequalled in its history. 
— To this happy conclusion Mr. 
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exuberance. 

When Mr. HE. F. Benson} 
wrote Juggernaut in serial form 
for The Queen he finished it off with a felicitous fall 
of masonry at Athens, which wiped out the principal male 
figure in the story. Whether Mr. Hetnemany, his pub- 
lisher, cons dered this catastrophe too crude for book-form 
[ cannot say, but anyhow it has been omitted, and the novel 


for her, deciding that she must make up for this deficiency 
by an access of devotion on her own side. Personally I 
am sorry for the change of ending, because, with a con- 
siderable experience of objectionable characters in romanc:, 
I am inclined to award the palm, or oleaster-wreath, if he 
prefers it, to Mr. Arnold Leveson ; and why on earth a nice 
girl like Marjory (one of the nicest Mr. Bexson has ever 
given us) should have fallen in love with this cold and con- 
ceited egotist, goodness alone knows. So heartily indeed 
do I dislike him that I am disposed to cavil even at his 
literary reputation. At the beginning of Juggernaut 


AN IMPATIENT SWAIN OF THE TIME OF KinG ALFRED AWAIT- McCartTuy has the satisfaction 
ING THE ARRIVAL OF HIS LADY-LOVE AT THE TRYSTING-PLACE, 
Tue CANDLE-CLOCK SHOWS HIM HOW LATE SHE Is. | 


ends tamely enough ; the disillusioned wife, who has found | 
her husband's passion for scholarship greater than his love | 





of knowing that by his public 
— life and parliamentary career he 
sensibly contributed. The sombre picture of Ireland prior to 
legislation commenced in 1868 is relieved by the flashing of 
many good stories illustrative of native character. 

Mrs. Witson Fox contrives to make Sir THomas Moze 
and his numerous family live again in The Baron’s Heir 
(MacmiLLan), where she lays the earlier scenes of her story 
| at Gobions, which belonged to the More family from 1397 
to 1539. Faithfully she has reproduced the language and 
| atmosphere of the period, and the contrast between the life of 
|such enlightened people as the Mores and that of the rude 
|barons is admirably shown. We have also a p'easing sketch 
| of Henry VIIL., which will astonish those who have come 
_to regard him merely as a monarch with an eclectic taste 
‘in the matter of queens; and above all there is a well-kept 
‘secret. Possibly Mrs. Fox insists overmuch upon the 
lessons she wishes to teach; but this is a small blemish ina 
‘sound book. Sensible girls will, I am sure, be glad to add 


he is writing a beautiful book about Taeocrrtus, passages |it to their stock of Christmas presents, for although 1 
from which complete his conquest of Marjory’s heart; yet| contains a love-story in the bud there is no sentimental 





| in one place he speaks of “ the shepherd-boys minding their | twaddle, and the author rightly thinks that nothing but the 








| flocks upon Attic hills,” and in another of “ the vault which ‘best she can give is good enough for children. 
Seaman 
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